
Introduction 

Service-learning is a wide-spread edu- 
cational strategy in K-16 education. Cur- 
rently 64% of all publicschoolsand 83% of 
public high schools have community ser- 
vice. Half of all public schools have ser- 
vice-learning programs (Billig, 2000). Ser- 
vice-learning programs benefit from the 
support of both Republican and Democratic 
political leaders, conservatives and liber- 
als, and business and activists, all whofind 
common ground in the concept of serviceto 
the community. 

Educators and legislators see servi ce- 
learni ng as a way to i mprove the commu- 
nity and invigorate the classroom, respond 
to needs in the community, build self es- 
teem, and develop higher-order thinking 
skills (Kahne & Westheimer, 1996). Ser- 
vice-learning has ample federal funding 
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and a national structure through theCor- 
poration of National and Community Ser- 
vice (C N S ) to su pport i ts i mpl ementat i on . 

The President's 2003 proposed bud- 
get for CNS was $1,035 billion which re- 
flected a 40% increase from the previous 
year (CNS, 2002). The W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation conducted a four-year $13 million 
national research project which included 
the National Commission on Service- 
Learning, chaired by former U nited States 
Senator J ohn Glenn and theLearning-in- 
Deed initiative to broaden the use of ser- 
vice-learning, promote quality service- 
learning practice, and to institutionalize 
its use across the country (E ducati on Com- 
mission of the States & Learning-in-Deed 
[ECS/LID], 2002, p. 11). 

However, the question remains: What 
i mpact does servi ce-l earn i ng methodol ogy 
create? 

Researchers have proclaimed the 
many benefits of service-learning in terms 
of student empowerment, but does it have 
the power to create a counter-hegemony 
that provides an alternative worldview to 
transform society? I n this literature review, 

I will examine the effectiveness and limi- 
tations of service-learning practices and 
present recommendati ons to move servi ce- 
learning outcomes from individual student 
empowerment to social transformation. 

The method for gathering the litera- 
ture was a cross-reference of related edu- 
cational issues: service-learning, social 


justice, multicultural education, and citi- 
zenship education. Although the opinions 
and analyses presented in the literature 
are varied, both supporters and critics con- 
cur that service-learning has the potential 
to be a powerful tool for transformative so- 
cial change. 

Key Terms 

As a preface to the discussion of ser- 
vice-learning as a counter-hegemonic prac- 
tice in educational institutions, it is nec- 
essary to defi ne key terms. 

The term "service-learning" was first 
defined in the National and Commu- 
nity Service Act of 1990 as a method 
under which students or participants 
learn and develop through active par- 
ticipation in thoughtfully organized 
service that: 

♦ is conducted in and meets the needs 
of a community, is coordinated with an 
elementary school, secondary school, 
institution of higher education, or com- 
munity service program, and with the 
community; and helps foster civic re- 
sponsibility; and 

♦ is integrated into and enhances the 
academic curriculum of the students, 
or the educational components of the 
community service program in which 
the participants areenrolled; and pro- 
vides structured time for the students 
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or participants to reflect on the service 
experience. (Pearson, 2002, p. 5) 

The National Commission on Service- 
Learning defines service-learning as “a 
teachi ng and learni ng approach that i nte- 
grates community service with academic 
study to en ri ch I ear ni ng, teach ci vi c respon- 
sibility, and strengthen communities" 
(ECS/LID, p. 9). Whi I e there are many defi - 
nitions of service-learning, Billig (2000) 
concludes there is a general consensus of 
the major components: active participa- 
tion, thoughtfully organized experiences, 
focus on community needs and school/com- 
munity coordination, academic curriculum 
integration, structured time for reflection, 
opportunities for application of skills and 
knowledge, extended learning opportuni- 
ties, and development of a sense of caring 
for others. M any articles "trace its roots to 
the writings of J ohn Dewey and J ean 
Piaget, and some even go back as far as 
Alexis deTocqueville" (Billig, H10). 

Service-learning, also called commu- 
nity-based learning, is often confused with 
community service and volunteerism.The 
National Commission on Service-Learning 
maintains the most distinguishable dif- 
ference between service- learni ng and com- 
munity servi ce i s the "strong cu r r i cu I ar con- 
nections and ongoing opportunities for stu- 
dents to reflect upon service experiences" 
(ECS/LID, p. 9). Andrew Furco (cited in 
Billig) clarifies this difference by pointing 
out that service-learning is intentionally 
designed "to equally benefit the provider 
and the recipient of the service as well as 
to ensure equal focus on both the service 
being provided and the learning that is oc- 
curring" (H 13). 

H egemony as defi ned by P eter M cL aren 
(1998) "refers to the mai ntenance of domi- 
nati on not by sheer exerci se of force but pr i - 
marily through consensual social practices, 
social forms, and social structures produced 
in specific sites such asthechurch, thestate; 
theschool , the mass medi a, thepol i ti cal sys- 
tem and thefamily" (p. 177). McLaren fur- 
ther explains that "the dominant culture 
presents a 'common' worldview, disguising 
relations of power and privilege through or- 
gans of mass media and state apparatus 
such as schools" (p. 179). 

We are constantly bombarded by myths 
and values which inhibit us from seeing the 
rol e of power, pr i vi I ege, and domi nat i on . T he 
media, politicians, and schools project many 
myths such as equality of all, the poor are 
to blame for their situation and everyone 
has an equal chance in America. 

Since schools are a component of the 
social structure in civil society that instills 
thedominant view, it is fitting that Carnoy 


(1989) poses the question "Can schools 
become the agent of counter-hegemony — 
of a change in dominant culture?" Carnoy 
defi nes the term stati ng: 


Gramsci developed the concept of 
'counter-hegemony' to describe the 
process of building a revolutionary 
culture rooted in existing subordi- 
nate culture shaped and extended 
through a revolutionary political 
party. The aim of that party, as 
Gramsci says was to develop an al- 
ternative to dominant-class capitalist 
values and norms, and, on the basis 
of that revolutionary culture, to over- 
throw the capitalist state, (p. 16 ) 


Using Gramsci 's theory on hegemony 
and counter-hegemony, several authors 
posit that institutions of civil society such 
as schools and churches pi ay an i mportant 
rolein developing an alternative worldview 


(Mayo, 1999; Allman, 2001; McLaren, 
1998). The role of teachers as transforma- 
tive intellectuals is essential in this en- 
deavor. 

H enry Gi roux (1989) supports Gramsci 
in "viewing intellectuals as not elaborators 
of dominant culture but also as a vital fun- 
damental social and political force in a 
counter hegemonic struggle" (p. 135). The 
educator/leader can assist students in 
moving from a commonly held view of the 
world (common sense) to a critical view of 
reality (good sense) through problem-pos- 
ing and dialectical thinking (Allman; 
Mayo). Schools then become sites of con- 
testati on of the status quo and the terrai n 
for Gramsci 's war of position against the 
dominant culture. 

Michael Apple (1989) also contends, 
'There are counter hegemonic movements 
now being built within education itself. . . 



Students hold a car-wash as part of fund-raising for a service-learning project. 
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Students pa rtici pate in a forum on groundwater issues. 


to support the democratization of curricu- 
lum and teachi ng and a rededication tothe 
equalization of access and outcomes in 
schooling” (p. 48). Shor believes that 
change-agency "can take place at work, at 
home, in school, and in the community, 
wherever people take responsibility for re- 
thinking and changing the conditions they 
are in” (p. 190). 

Strengths 
of Seryice^Learnin^ 

"Service-learning has an extraordi- 
nary potential to engage young people in 
experi ences i nvol vi ng expl orati ons of com- 
munity and self, critical thinking, demo- 
cratic activities, and the pursuit of a more 
just and humane world” (Claused Ogden, 
1999, p. 70.) 

Service-learning is a learning strategy 
in which students have leadership roles in 
thoughtfu 1 1 y organ i zed servi ce experi ences 
that meet real needs in thecommunity.The 
servi ce i s i ntegrated i nto the students aca- 
demic studies with structured time to re- 
search, reflect, discuss, and connect their 
experiences to their learning and their 
worldview. 

The goal sand mandates for education 
have never been broader or more varied: 
academic performance, personal growth 
and wellness, character education, civic 
education, state and national standards, 
environmental education, multicultural 
education, and career education. Teachers 
are striving to integrate technology, higher- 
order thinking ski I Is, and multi pie intelli- 
gences intotheir curriculum. 

Thestrength of service-learning isthat 


it is a powerful strategy which incorporates 
best practices of brain-based research for 
effective instruction and it is a vehicle to 
achieve a wide range of educational goals 
and outcomes. In reviewing the literature 
and research, it became apparent the 
goals of many current pedagogical theories 
were complementary and that service- 
learning could fulfill their vision. 

In examining these concepts I will 
present the pedagogical underpinnings of 
service-learning as an instructional tool 
followed by a review of the literature con- 
cerning service-learning as an application 
of critical pedagogy. I will review the con- 
nection of service-learning to radical edu- 
cation, empowering education, multicul- 
tural education, education for social jus- 
tice, and civic education. The last segment 
of this section will present impact data 
from 1990-1999 compiled for RMC Re- 
search Corporation. 

Service-learning is grounded in how 
learning occurs. For learningtooccur it must 
be con nected to students' I i ves and be based 
in real-life experiences. Learning is best 
conducted through experiential and student- 
centered activities with cooperative effort 
in an atmosphere of trust and support. 

The activities should be challenging, 
yet success-oriented and should build self- 
esteem and empower the students. I n ser- 
vi ce-learningtheevaluation is reality feed- 
back. The use of problem-based instruc- 
tion bu i I ds h i gher-order th i n ki ng ski 1 1 s such 
as problem-solving, critical thinking, and 
creativity. The goal of reflection and criti- 
cal discussions is to develop awareness of 
values and responsibility and to foster 
appreciation for cultural diversity. 


Radical Education 

In reading about Giroux's (1992) 
theory of radical education, service-learn- 
ing would appear to accomplish the goals 
of his agenda. Although the literature did 
not provide examples of practice in radical 
education, beginning with a hypothetical 
appl i cati on wi 1 1 i nform the reader as tothe 
potential benefits. "Radical education is 
interdisciplinary in nature, it questions the 
fundamental categories of all disciplines 
and it hasa publicmission of making soci- 
ety moredemocratic”(p. 14). It joins theory 
with praxis and empowers students to 
think and act critically. He asserts that 
learning has to be meaningful to students 
before it can be critical. 

Gi roux presents J ohn Dewey's disti nc- 
tion of "education as a function of society” 
which uncritically serves and reproduces 
the existing society and "society as a func- 
tion of education” which challenges the so- 
cial order to develop and advance demo- 
cratic imperative” (p. 25). Additionally, he 
contends that 'The teaching profession 
alone has the primary responsibility to 
educatecritical citizens . . . Educators have 
a public responsibility that by its very na- 
ture involves them in the struggle for de- 
mocracy” (p. 21). 

Giroux challenges teachers to be re- 
flective about "political and moral refer- 
ents for the authority they assume i n teach- 
ing particular forms of knowledge, taking 
a stand against forms of oppression, and 
treating students as if they ought also to 
be concerned about the issues of social jus- 
tice and political action” (Giroux, 1989, p. 
139). In his critic of educators, Giroux 
claims that radical educators: 

have failed to construct a program- 
matic discourse for providing stu- 
dents with the knowledge, skills, and 
values they will need to exercise the 
civic courage, compassion, and lead- 
ership necessary to find their own 
voices while learning how to both 
understand and connect such voices 
to the exercise of social responsibil- 
ity and civic courage, (p. 131) 

Service-learning can provide the ve- 
hicle to ach i eve h i s charge to "f i nd new ways 
to get involved with the communities in 
which they live and teach, to make a differ- 
ence to the community” (p. 140) and build 
a pedagogy based in experiential learning. 

Empowering Education 

As a methodology of empower i ng edu- 
cation, Claus and Ogden (1999) use Ira 
Shor's (1992) framework from Empower- 
ing Education: Critical Teachingfor Social 
Change to demonstrate that 
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Table 1 

What does Service* Learning for Social Pustice Look Like? 

Social JusticeEducation Characteristics 

Examples in Service ■ L earning Practice 

Student-centered 


Students are involved in choosing the issue of concern and asked to explain how this issue 
connects with their own lives. 

Collaborative 


Students collaborate with their classmates, others in school and, most important, service 
recipients, in the design and conduct of the service-learning project. 

Experiential 


Students are actively engaged in community needs assessment, research and project 
development, as well as service activities in the school and/or community. 

1 ntellectual 


Students seek out a variety of sources with multiple perspectives as they study and analyze 
the issue they have chosen. They use subject-matter skills and knowledge to plan and carry 
out their service-learning project. 

Analytical 


Students examine the root causes of the problem they are addressing. They consider whose 
voices have been excluded and what their own role is in relation to the problem. 

Multicultural 


Students adopt an inclusive approach to the problem they are addressing, in terms of 
understanding the issue from diverse perspectives and also in terms of whom they involve 
and how they work together on the problem. 

Value-based 


Students acknowledge the controversial nature of the problem they are addressing. They 
examine and discuss the values involved. 

Activist 


Students engage in direct actions, as well as advocacy aimed at creating a more socially just 
soci ety. 

Note From '"...And justice for all' Community service-learning for social justice," by R. Wade, 2001, Education Commission of the States Issue Paper, 
p. 3. Copyright 2001 by the Education Commission of the States (ESC). Reprinted with permission. 


service learning is not simply a peda- 
gogical innovation rooted in the prin- 
ciples of experiential education and 
an interest in helping people and 
organizations in need. It also has the 
potential to become a transforma- 
tive social movement, but this will 
only be realized if we view it as such. 
(Claus & Ogden, p. 69) 

The key concepts include situated- 
learning, dialogic discourse, teachers as 
problem-posers, critical thought and con- 
sciousness, and activist learning. Situ- 
ated-learning is based in students lives, 
interest, and concerns. Students take the 
lead in selecting issues that concern them 
and the curriculum evolves through stu- 
dent and teacher negotiation rather than 
a traditional textbook and teacher-driven 
curriculum. 

Dialogic discourse is a democratic, 
participatory process to define the con- 
struction of knowledge and the nature of 
the service activity. Teachers as problem 
posers address the role of teacher as a fa- 
cilitator to student discovery. By generat- 
ing questions teachers guide the students 
as they critically analyzethe world around 
them. As an outcome of reflection, dialogic 
discourse, and problem-posing, students' 
consciousness is raised and they become 
critical in their analyses. This critical 
thought and consciousness opens the path 
to guide the service in ways that can be 
transformative rather than adaptive. 


Finally, activist learning challenges 
the students to not only investigate the 
past, but to create a vision of a more just 
world and actively work to create it. Stu- 
dents must connect their critical reflection 
to social action in order to become change- 
agents. Shor (1992) states 'Activist learn- 
ing is oriented to change-agency. Change 
agency in this pedagogy means learning 
and acti ng for the democrati c transforma- 
tion of self and society" (Shor, p. 190). Claus 
and Ogden conclude that service-learning 
"should be centered, from the outset 
around the pursuit of constructive change. 
Questioning dialogue, reflection, and action 
should all be framed by the purpose of 
achieving meaningful reform" (p. 73). 

Multicultural Education 

To review the potential impact of ser- 
vice-learning on multicultural education in 
K-16 education, the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion designed a project to study and docu- 
ment effective strategies for understand- 
ing race and cultural diversity which con- 
cluded "that service-learning is a viable 
strategy for addressing issues of race and 
cultures for a number of reasons" (Weah, 
Simmons & Hall, 2000, H 8). 

Service-learning is experiential and 
engaging to students, and its structure 
provides opportunities for reflection, as 
well as opportunities to practice respect 
for diversity. Service-learning also pro- 
vides opportunities for all peoplein a com- 


munity to participate in the solution, un- 
like other approaches that address issues 
of diversity (Weah et al.). Carolyn O'Grady 
(2000) connects service-learning and 
multicul-tural education through their 
many similarities. Advocates for both be- 
lieve that schools are failing and there is 
a need for change in the curriculum and 
culture to create a more powerful, authen- 
tic learning experience. There is a strong 
reflection-action dialectic with emphasis 
on praxis for personal growth and social 
change. There is a strong belief that "each 
one of us can make a difference in creat- 
ing a more just and equitable democratic 
nation" (p. 13). 

Social JusticeEducation 

Closely related to multicultural edu- 
cation is educating for social justice. "It is 
difficult to use service-learning without an 
awareness of social justice issues" (War- 
ren, 1998, p. 134). This experiential learn- 
ing is important because it puts the stu- 
dents' experiences at the center of learni ng 
but it can be difficult for students to face 
the discomfort that comes from challeng- 
i ng previ ousl y hel d bel i efs regardi ng i ssues 
of power, class, and race. 

With a supportive community, the 
teacher can guide the students in reflec- 
tion and introduce the conceptual differ- 
ence between social service and social 
change. "Service-learning can enhance a 
student's commitment to social justice" (p. 
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135). Rahima Wade (2001) summarized 
the essential characteristics of educating 
for j usti ce and i 1 1 ustrated what they woul d 
I ook I i ke i n a qual i ty servi ce-l earni ng prac- 
tice (SeeTable 1). 

Civic Education 

"Engaged citizenship or civic educa- 
tion can be a profound outcome of service- 
learning" (Battistani, 1996, p. 86). As 
Giroux and Mclaren (1989) express in the 
i ntroducti on to C ri ti cal Pedagogy, theState 
and Cultural Struggle, the mission of edu- 
cation should be democratic and civic en- 
gagement which will result in a new vision 
of the future to ext end civil rights and fight 
for justice. "Critical educators have a his- 
toric opportunity to reel ai m the i mportance 
of public schooling as a basis for critical 
citizenship, civic responsibility and demo- 
cratic public life" (p. xxv). 

Gi roux and M cLaren contend that "such 
a pedagogy provides thefoundation for de- 
veloping curricula and pedagogical models" 
(p. xxiv). Several authors makethe connec- 
tion between service-learning and engaged 
citizenship or democratic education. 

“Democratic education, education 
for social justice and community ser- 
vice — all are as much a philosophy 
as a strategy .... They also share a 
common goal of developing citizens 
who have the skills, knowledge, and 
will to participate in their communi- 
ties and build a better world." (Wade, 

2001, H 2) 


Battistani describes the benefits of 
I inking civic education with service-learn- 
ing. He believes that students can begin to 
redefine what citizenship means. Young 
peopl e usual I y regard pol i ti cs as "di rty" and 
ineffective. Through civic engagement in 
service-learning they develop a broader 
definition of what citizenship means. They 
find the concept of themselves as citizens— 
previously lost or never developed. 

Through engaged citizenship they ex- 
plore the issues of diversity and see citi- 
zenship in a pluralistic society. It can also 
develop their critical thinking skills and 
their experiences in the community force 
them to question their assumptions re- 
garding society and justice (p. 94). 
Battistani also discusses the benefit of 
improved communication skills. Students 
need to speak effectively and persuasively 
in representing their views as well as lis- 
ten and hear what others say in order to 
understand multiple perspectives. 

For servi ce-learningtoaccomplish the 
goals of civic education, the program out- 
comes and implementation must beinten- 
ti onal ly desi gned for the educati on of demo- 
cratic citizens (Battistani). Simmons and 
Roberts- Weah (2000) connect society's ex- 
pectation of universities to graduate stu- 
dents "who are knowledgeable, skilled, and 
critical thinkers and whocan effectively live 
and work in a growing ethnic and cultur- 
ally diverse society" (p. 189). Educators 
need to teach students to think, identify 
social needs, and work to solve that need. 
This requi res students with leadershi p and 


democratic citizenship. They propose ser- 
vi ce-l earni ng and soci al reconstruct! oni sm 
as "effective pedagogies for teaching stu- 
dents about social action, citizenship, and 
social responsibility" (p. 190). 

Teacher Education 

Research shows that service-learning 
can be a valuable component of teacher 
education programs in preparing prima- 
rily white middle-class preservice teach- 
ers for the multicultural setting in which 
they will be teaching. Community-based 
learning "created spaces to destabilize 
preservice teacher's prior assumptions 
about 'other people's children' and the com- 
munities from which they come" (Boyle- 
Baise & Sleeter, 2000, p. 33). 

By expanding field experiences for 
preservi ce teachers to i ncl ude servi ce-l ear n- 
ing "teachers came to realize and rethink 
their standards for 'normal behavior'" (p. 
33) and were able to form personal rela- 
tions with people from other groups. Draw- 
ing from essays and interviews, Marilynne 
Boyle-Baise and Christine Sleeter found 
that the majority of white preservice teach- 
ers hold a deficit view of youth of color and 
of those I i vi ng i n poverty because they had 
little prior experience with these popula- 
tions. I n onesemester, their attitude shifted 
to a "position of respect" and their percep- 
tions of the parents softened. Although this 
experience opened the door to reexamine 
preconceived notions of racism and 
classism, it did not result in a deep recogni- 
tion ofthesystemic inequality (Boyle-Baise 
& Sleeter). I n a study of 65 preservice teach- 
ers Boyle-Baise (1998) found that 

Community service learning can 
support multicultural teacher edu- 
cation to the extent that it provides 
experiences with cultural diversity 
and poverty, affords opportunities to 
gain respect for diverse people, mo- 
tivates interrogations of inequality, 
and supports commitments to teach- 
ing a wide range of students, (p. 52) 

The data show that there was an in- 
creased tolerance and willingness to work 
in culturally diverse settings. However 
Boyle-Baise states that service learning 
could be problematic by fostering a pater- 
nalistic or non-critical multicultural view 
that "we are all the same" and found that 
preservice teachers were not inclined to 
question social inequality. 

Boyle-Baise submits that the 
preservice teachers were either not pre- 
pared well enough, not ready to be critical 
ofthesituation or were not critically guided 
enough in their reflection (p. 58). Langseth 
(2000) is not surprised by and understands 
students' lack of understanding social is- 



Students pose with a "peace pole" installed as part 

of a landscaping restoration project intheMinnehaha Watershed District. 
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Students and faculty dig as part of thelandscaperestorati on project. 


sues, diversity, generalizations, and ste- 
reotyping. Hesuggests in a culturethat is 
void of political discourse student con- 
sciousness is undeveloped and service- 
learning provides an ideal environment for 
student development in this area. 

In another study of 21 students in 
teacher educati on, Vadeboncoeu r, Agui I era 
and LeCompte (1996) found that “by the 
end of the semester, most students attri b- 
uted social problems to social structural 
factors and institutional patterns of dif- 
ferential treatment rather than to indi- 
vidual characteristics or personality traits" 
(p. 195). Some students changed their 
ideas about racism from believing it was 
taught or learned to that it is an institu- 
tional phenomenon. 

There were also changed perspectives 
on why students fail to succeed including 
unfai r school practices such as fundi ng and 
tracki ng of students (Vadeboncoeur et al .). 
Although student results varied, the stud- 
ies show service-learning with adequate 
preparation and guided critical reflection 
can provide the practical application for 
multicultural teacher education programs. 

Research on Impact Results 

RMC Research Corporation published 
a compi I ati on of evi dencefrom servi ce-l earn- 
ing research from 1990-1999. The data dem- 
onstrated service-learning's impact on stu- 
dents, schools and communities. The Edu- 
cation Commission of the States presented 
this summary on students' personal and 
social development, youth civic responsibil- 
ity and citizenship, academic learning, and 
career exploration and aspirations. The re- 
sults include thefollowing: 

♦ Service-learning helps students ac- 
quire academic skills and knowledge. 

♦ Students are more engaged in their 
studies and more motivated to learn. 

♦ Student attendance improves. 

♦ Students become more knowledge- 
able and realistic about careers. 

♦ Teachers and students have greater 
respect for each other. 

♦ School climate improves. 

♦ Service-learning leads to discussions 
of teaching and learning and best ways 
for students to learn. 

♦ Students are less likely to engage in 
risky behaviors. 

♦ Service-learning has a positive effect 
on students' interpersonal development 
and the ability to relate to culturally 
diverse groups. 


♦ Service-learning helps develop 
student's sense of civic and social re- 
sponsi bi I ity as wel I as thei r ci tizenshi p 
skills. 

♦ Service-learning leads to more posi- 
tive perceptions of school and youth by 
community members. (Billig quoted in 
ECS, 2000, p. 4) 

Billing's (2000) analysis of the re- 
search further concluded that the quality 
of the program medi ated the outcomes. T o 
achieve robust student outcomes, the pro- 
gram needs to i ncl ude: a hi gh degree of stu- 
dent responsibility, student autonomy in 
decision-making and problem-solving, stu- 
dent choice in selection and implementa- 
tion of the service activity, direct contact 
with service recipient for some duration, 
and high quality reflection that connects 
the experience with content, skills, and 
values. 

H avi ng these characteri sties are "suf- 
ficient to lead to a variety of personal de- 
velopment outcomes . . . but are not suffi- 
cient to produce other outcomes" (H 31). I n- 
tentionality in design and an explicit con- 
nection to the desired outcome are neces- 
sary to achieve, for example, stronger aca- 
demi c outcomes or to ach i eve stronger ci vi c 
responsibility outcomes. 

I n summary, I contend that the vari- 
ous approaches described above are all 
examples of critical pedagogy and as such 
have the potential to create a counter-he- 
gemony and engender transformative so- 
cial change. Critical pedagogy is an ap- 
proach to education that empowers stu- 
dents to change the worl d. 


Inherent in the idea of changing the 
world, is the ability to see reality as it is 
and to critically analyze why. This is ac- 
complished by enlightened teachers guid- 
ing students in a process of discovery, re- 
flection, and action in order to create a so- 
ciety based on freedom, equality, and jus- 
tice. I n this approach, teachers use strate- 
gies that excite students and make them 
co-developers and active parti ci pants i n the 
learning process. 

I n an environment that isdemocratic, 
multicultural, and grounded in mutual 
trust, teachers and students use critical 
inquiry to examine assumptions, beliefs, 
and perceptions. The process entails pos- 
ing a problem, researching the issues, re- 
flecting on the causes and effects, and then 
thoughtfully acting upon the new under- 
standing of the situation. However, with- 
out a vehicle for action, such as service- 
learning provides, the theories and goals 
of the various pedagogical approaches are 
never realized and become verbal ism. 

When a word is deprived of its di- 
mension of action, reflection auto- 
matically suffers as well; and the 
word i s changed i nto i dl e chatter, i nto 
verbalism, into an alienated and 
alienating "blah.” It becomes an 
empty word, one which cannot de- 
nounce the world, for denunciation 
is impossible without a commitment 
to transform, and there is no trans- 
formation without action. (Freire, 

1993, p. 87) 

I assert that service-learning is an ap- 
plication of critical pedagogy theory and a 
counter-hegemonic practice. From a 
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Freirean perspective, service-learning is a 
strategy that guides students in the "un- 
vei I i ng of worl d” and connects refl ecti on and 
action in a praxis for social transforma- 
tion and in so doing creates a counter-he- 
gemony. 

The Limitations 
of Service Learning 

Although service-learning may seem 
I i ke the panacea to the defects of the edu- 
cational system and a remedy for social 
ills, skepti cs contend that servi ce-l earni ng 
rather than creating a counter-hegemony 
perpetuates the reproductive role of edu- 
cation and results in "a kind of charity, at 
best, and voyeurism and exploitation at 
worst” (Vadeboncoeur et al ., 1996, p. 191). 

The deficiencies of service-learning 
programs are that most projects are "feel- 
good” i n nature, don't have real need at the 
core, or address difficult issues at the soci- 
etal level. The short-term commitment 
combined with the limitations of white, 
middle-class teachers without a critical 
multicultural knowledge of diverse popu- 
lation results in projects that rarely go 
beyond direct service to individuals (Wade, 
2000). The I iterature reflects a broad range 
of mi sgiving as to service-learning's capac- 
ity to create soda I change. 

Several authors have pinpointed the 
weakness inherent in the teacher's vision 
or lack thereof in designing service-learn- 
ing activities and the multiple, often con- 
fl i cti ng goal s of servi ce-l earni ng. Others are 


critical of the implementation directly 
questioni ng rel ations of power, i nadequate 
preparation, and deficiencies in critical 
refl ecti on to rai se the nai ve consci ousness 
of service-learners. 

Conflicting goals and vision 
ofserv ice ■ learning programs 

Kahne and Westheimer (1996) pose 
these questions: What are the goals of the 
program? Whose values are being pro- 
moted? Whose needs are bei ng met? Weah 
et al. (2000) want to know who is doing 
what to whom and for what reason? The 
answers to these questi ons are di verse and 
depending on the vision and emphasis of 
the program the outcomes serve to rein- 
force the status quo. 

Kahne and Westheimer found in a 
year-long study that "various ideological, 
political and social goals can be promoted 
by service learning activities in schools” (H 
8) such as civic duty, authentic I earni ng ex- 
periences, reflection on social concern, im- 
portance of compassion or analytical and 
academic skills. They also warn that 
"rather than assume, erroneously, that all 
educators share thesame vision, we think 
it is better to be explicit about the numer- 
ous and different visions that drive the cre- 
ation and implementation of service-learn- 
ing activities in schools” (H 48). 

With support from politicians on both 
side of the aisle, strongfederal funding, and 
an emphasis on citizenship, the political 
natu re of servi ce-l earn i ng can not be i gnored. 


"Although much of the language describing 
service-learning appears to be politically 
neutral, it is vital to remember that ser- 
vice-learning is as politically laden as any 
other educational approach"(0'Grady, 2000, 
p. 8). The choice of service-learning activi- 
ties, the natureof involvement, and critical 
inquiry all have political dimensions (Kahne 
& Westheimer, 1996). 

Developing citizens has different 
meanings ranging from civic duty to help 
those less fortunate in the community to 
engaged citizens questioning the status 
quofor social reconstruction. Service-learn- 
ing "is often used to back a conservative 
political agenda that denies a rolefor gov- 
ernment” (Kahne & Westheimer, H 30). 

Republican leaders often see volun- 
teerism as a way to shift social programs 
from the federal and state levels to citi- 
zens and local service agencies. If service- 
learning is conducted without critical ex- 
amination of the causes that make it nec- 
essary, "George Bush's thousand points of 
light,' might also promote a thousand 
poi nts of the status quo” (H 30). When ser- 
vice-learning and citizenship education are 
seen in an altruist sense of charity and giv- 
ing back to the community, the act loses 
its potential to become transformative 
and counter-hegemonic. 

The charitable element of service 
poses several problematic critiques to the 
notion of service-learning as a counter-he- 
gemonic practice. "Unfortunately even in 
community service-learning courses, the 
notion of caring is often perceived only as 
an individual concern for the 'unfortunate' 
and 'underprivileged', and this does little 
to confront the i nstitutional ized nature of 
inequity” (Nieto, 2000, p. xi). Weah et al. 
di sparage the "mi ssi onary i deol ogy” that i s 
pervasive in current service-learning prac- 
tices and are concerned that service-learn- 
ing has evolved into a white-dominated 
movement, driven by missionary zeal. 

The most common reasons students 
give to be engaged in service-learning are 
to help others, feel personal satisfaction, 
to i mprove the community and to i mprove 
the society as a whole. This approach pro- 
motes a paternalistic, "better than thou” 
attitude, reinforces preconceived stereo- 
types, and precludes the need for social 
change (Boyle-Baise, 1998). 'This kind of 
service runs the risk of being understood 
as a kind of noblesse oblige — a private 
act of kindness performed by the privi- 
leged” (Kahne & Westheimer, 1996, H 32). 

The "do-gooding” in service-learning 
can foster a paternalistic or charitable ori- 
entation among students.” (Wade, 2001; 
Sleeter, 2000). When students from the 
dominant culture participate in service- 
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Students worki ng at a food shel ter proj ect. 


learning with charity as the goal, they can 
see themselves as better and cl i ng to thei r 
racist, sexist, or classist assumptions 
(Wade, Boyle-Baise, & O'Grady, cited in 
Wade 2001). 

The term charity implies a “detached 
beneficence that come from privilege" 
(O'Grady, 2000, p. ix). O'Grady first dis- 
missed service-learning as a “nice way for 
wel I - i ntenti oned Wh i te peopl e to feel good 
about “helping" others" (p. 2). Ill-prepared, 
pr i vi I eged u n i versi ty students who see ser- 
vice-learning as good deeds being done in 
impoverished, marginalized communities 
maintain this missionary view 

When the intent is on “good cause" as 
opposed togood results, the voices and tal- 
ents of those bei ng served are i gnored (Weah 
et al.). It also creates Frei re's false gener- 
osity where “students indirectly supports 
the needy situation as a mechanism to pro- 
vide students with an opportunity to to do 
good'" (Maybach, 2000, p. 226) as opposed 
true generosity which works to eliminate 
the need. 

Densmore (2000) adds another di men- 
sion to the political and charitable nature 
of service-learning. She asserts that with 
the current rise of social problems: home- 
lessness, poverty, decline in real wages, 
unemployment, and underemployment, 
many of the service-learning projects “re- 
spond to various malfunctionings of our 
political and economic system"(p. 49). In- 
stead of the government addressing these 
serious social needs, it is laying off em- 
ployees and cutting programs. 

Service-learning with its “stop-gap 
measure to bail out the impoverished" re- 
sults in delivering social services as an al- 
ternativetogovernment programs and of- 
ten replaces public sector workers. How- 
ever, “rather than being guided primarily 
by altruism as is typically implied, . . . 
volunteerism isoften driven by theimpera- 
tive to ease the social crises" (p. 50). 

The idea that problems should be 
solved locally, creates an “ideology of self- 
help" and American “rugged individual- 
ism"which “suggests that peoplecan solve 
their own problems without addressing in- 
stitutionalized economic injustices (low 
wages, poverty)" (p. 51). Densmore's review 
of the ai m and practi ce of servi ce-l earn i ng 
gives strong evidence against the notion 
that service-learning is counterhegemonic. 

Historically, community service has 
been aimed more at easing social 
tensions than at analyzing or elimi- 
nating the underlying causes of so- 
cial antagonisms. Today many ser- 
vice-learning programs are oriented 
toward helping individuals and 
groups accommodate themselves to 


current economic and political reali- 
ties, rather than designing and con- 
structing new possibilities for social 
progress. Conceived in these terms, 
service learning tends to reinforce 
basi c i nequal i ti es and, at best, to post- 
pone explosive social conflict, (p. 54) 

I n answering whose needs are being 
met, the consensus of literature is that in 
most cases service-learning is meeting the 
needs of the students engaged in service- 
learning. Shumer's (1996) analysis of the 
National Service-Learning Clearinghouse 
data found that “service-learning is most 
commonly perceived as a methodology for 
enhancing the personal growth of service 
providers, especially in areas of self-esteem 
and social responsibility " (p. 215). 

Most service-learning has an inten- 
tional focus on the academic growth of the 
students and emphasizes student-cen- 
tered interactive experiential education 
(O'Grady, 2000). The Corporation for Na- 
tional Service's student-only focus is solely 
interested in student involvement, their 
reflections, and student outcomes. Most 
research on the effectiveness of service- 
learning projects only examines student 
growth. Few programs investigate the 
needs of the individuals being served, or 
havea built-in accountability of theeffects 
of the service (Maybach, 1996). 

Implementation Deficiencies 

There are two elementary flaws in the 
implementation of service-learning 
projects. First, the short-term nature of 
most projects often does more harm that 
good andfailsto make the connection that 
can lead to change (Erikson & O'Connor, 
2000) and supports the continuity of ste- 
reotypes (Boyle-Baise, 1998). In addition 


to short-term needs of the project, service- 
learning should address the barriers that 
keep individuals marginalized (Maybach, 
1996). In order to do this, the service 
projects should focus on the root causes of 
need and the effects of service project on 
the recipients (Weah et al., 2000). 

The second flaw is in the service ter- 
minology. More equitable nomenclature 
should be developed. The word service sug- 
gests inequality, a ticket for salvation for 
the dominant class, and as a consequences 
does “for" instead of doing “with" (Rosen- 
berger, 2000). The concept of service, is 
problematic. 

On one hand, engaging in service to 
one's community can be regarded as 
a form of community empowerment. 

... On the other hand, the notion of 
service fits within the mainstream 
perspective, and can reinforce the 
idea that the subordinate culture 
needs to be fixed, rather than un- 
derstood as a source of strength. 
(Sleeter, 2000, p. 267) 

M aybach suggests usi ng the term “ser- 
vi ce learners" to refer to both the provider 
and the recipient or “partners in service" 
to convey the cooperative relation of both 
entities. 

Of a more consequential nature, the 
literature highlights two fundamental de- 
fi ci end es i n the i mpl ementati on of servi ce- 
I earn i ng which i mpedes creati ng a counter- 
hegemony. The lack of equity in relation- 
ships which results in continued oppres- 
sion and domination, and the inadequacy 
of reflection and critical thinking to raise 
students' consciousness. 

There is considerable reference to reci- 
procity and mutuality in service-learning 
literature, but critics often question 
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“whether service learning is yet another 
way that those who have power and privi- 
lege, even if only by education, name the 
problems and the solutions for the less 
privileged" (Rosenberger, 2000, p. 24). 
When reciprocity, mutuality and diversity 
are not addressed it results in domination 
and oppression (Langseth, 2000). 

Students "do not intentionally set out 
to exploit others for their own purpose of 
growth. Oppression can be manifested in 
both passive and active forms .... The 
inequity in the relationships are symp- 
toms of the systemic oppression in soci- 
ety" (Maybach, 1996, p. 230). 

Students need to recognize the issue 
of power and their own privilege 
(Vadeboncoeur et al ., 1996) to begin to 
build equal relationships with those 
served. If not, one is clearly in a subordi- 
nate role thus perpetuating domination 
(Maybach). Teachers must help students 
seethe reciprocity and mutual benefit in 
service-learning "whereby they become 
both the server and the recipient of ser- 
vice" (Weah et al., H 18). The students need 
to acknowledge their service partners as 
equals in providing service. All need to be 
equally concerned with the growth of ser- 
vice provider and recipient (Maybach). 

There needs to be courageous leader- 
ship with loyalty to the community, a com- 
mitment for continual progress in build- 
ing better relationships, and high-trust, 
high-investment relationships to create 
lasting change (Langseth). Maybach sub- 


mits the key is mutual empowerment of 
people and a reexamination of theservice- 
learni ng paradigm to i ncl ude the perspec- 
tives of those receiving service. "Oppressed 
groups should be understood in terms of 
cultural and community strengths and re- 
sources .... thesourceof memory, strength, 
and resilience and need to be understood 
as assets on which to build rather than a 
problem to fix" (Sleeter, 2000, p. 266). 

With inadequate preparation and a 
lack of critical reflection, service activities 
accompl ish I ittle i n creati ng a consciousness 
abl e to combat i nj usti ces or the u nder I yi ng 
causes social and economic inequity. Stu- 
dents are often unprepared for the service- 
learning experience on several levels.They 
lack knowledge about the population they 
are serving, an understanding of their own 
racial and ethnic identity, and insight on 
institutional racism, sexism, and classism. 

Martin and Wheeler (2000) believe 
"Nothing is more insulting in a multicul- 
tural community placement than poorly 
prepared, culturally uninformed service 
learners, who descend on a community 
armed only with stereotypes" (p. 136). Stu- 
dents need significant knowledge about the 
people with whomtheyareworkingandan 
understanding of historical, current and 
power dynamics (Langseth). 

"Service learning without a focused at- 
tention to the complexity of racial and cul- 
tural difference can reinforce dominant he- 
gemonic cultural ideology" (Nieto, 2000, p. 
xiv ). Often colleges and universities place 


students in the community with little op- 
portunity for preparation or reflection, 
"thi nki ng that servi ce al one wi 1 1 make them 
active citizens" (Battistani, 1996, H 2). 

During and after the service activity 
the teacher's abi I ity to gui de the students 
in constructing a critical view of reality is 
hampered by the dominant culture's hege- 
mony wh i ch i s pervasi vel y accepted as true. 
Most students and teachers believe the 
tenets of our democracy that state I ife, I i b- 
erty, and happiness are inalienable rights 
for all. In reality "the structure of the sys- 
tem offers position of privilege to wealthy 
and white and denies others the privilege 
of sharing in the wealth and status" 
(Rosenberger, 2000, p. 28). 

Most students accept the hegemonic 
belief that all people with few exceptions 
are rewarded on the basi s of merit and they 
do not have the lenses for "perceiving the 
institutional and systemic racism that 
belie the cl aims of meritocracy and equal 
opportunity" (Berlalk & Moyenda, 2001, 
p. 94). Those under thi rty years of age have 
only lived in an age when job and housing 
discrimination is illegal andthinkthatthe 
only remaining form of discrimination is 
that of affirmative action (Berlalk & 
Moyenda). 

Students have difficulty seeing that 
the "social system rather than being fair 
and open is run by those with power who 
have ri gged the system i n thei r favor. H i s- 
torically as well as today institutional rac- 
ism is the result" (Sleeter, 2000, p. 266). 
Many US Americans also have difficulty 
recognizi ng and critical ly exami ni ng soci al 
class stratification (Boyle-Baise& Sleeter, 
2000, p. 46). Issues of class are so invis- 
ible to the publ i c i n general , they are usu- 
al ly reconfigured as ethnic and cultural is- 
sues (Aronowitz cited in Sleeter, p. 273). 

Even when students are presented 
with conflicting experiences and facts, it is 
difficult to synthesize and internalize an 
a 1 1 er n at i ve wor I dvi ew. "D ebu n k i n g stereo- 
types tended to be partial, stalled by the 
notion of cultural deficiency" (Boyle-Baise, 
1998, p. 55). 

I n a study of preservice teachers it was 
difficult to get them to see the marginal- 
ized communities in the context of larger 
power struggles. Some white preservice 
teachers saw themselves as "saviors" and 
the only positive role models for the chil- 
dren. A few preservice teachers maintained 
a deficit view of children (Boyle-Baise & 
Sleeter, 2000, p. 46) and in essays, the stu- 
dents' descriptors for consciousness-rais- 
ing, "getting exposed'" "becoming aware," 
"accepting cultural diversity" reflected 
minimal growth toward a critical under- 
standing of reality (Boyle-Baise). 
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I n another study of preservice teach- 
ers, Vadeboncoeur et al. (1996) found that 
most students had little experience criti- 
cally thinking and explaining their opin- 
ion in a publicforum. Concurring with oth- 
ers, they write that students had a ten- 
dency to rel y on the authority of thei r expe- 
rience. “When confronted by evidence 
counter to their personal histories, they 
used their lived experience to argue against 
positions presented in class and against 
the legiti macy of other forms of knowledge" 
(Vadeboncoeur et al., p. 194). 

This presents a dilemma for teachers 
who attempt to use an authentic educa- 
tional process that requires connecting 
I earn i ng to personal experi ences. T eachers 
have difficulty supporting students and at 
the same time engendering a critical self- 
reflection of their misperceptions and bi- 
ases (Vadeboncoeur et al.). 

As Kahneand Westheimer (1996) ex- 
plain if students are to become “critical 
thinkers, students must be able to con- 
sider arguments that justify conclusions 
that confl id with thei r own predispositions 
and self-interest" (H 45) and come to con- 
cl usi ons that may confl i ct wi th thei r previ - 
ously held beliefs and self-interest. If the 
service activity does not include critical 
analysis it may reinforce previously held 
beliefs and stereotypes and do little for 
social transformation. Teachers need to 
i ncr ease thei r efforts to hel p student “move 
beyond their stereotypical notion of differ- 
ence to an understandi ng of the structural 
and deep-seated inequities in our society" 
(Nieto, 2000, p. xi). 

I n summarizi ng the I i mitations of ser- 
vice-learning practices, I discern three main 
deficiencies: (a) There is a lack of focused 
vi si on i n the i ntent and outcomes of the pro- 
gram; (b) The server/recipients' relations 
perpetuate domination and oppression by 
ignoring the reciprocal and mutual benefit 
of the servi ce program; and (c) The i nabi I ity 
to reach a critical consciousness is due to 
inadequate student preparation and a lack 
of critical reflection and analysis. 

Analysis 

Given the potential for servi ce-l ear n- 
ing to promote a counter-hegemony and hav- 
ing presented examples of deficient prac- 
tices, we must now examine the literature 
that demonstrates the path for real izi ng its 
potential as a transformative practice. 
Paula Allman's (2001) vision advocates for 
all to be involved politically and socially in 
the community and wider society. 

Developing critical thinking and edu- 
cati ng about the possi bi I i ty of change wi 1 1 
foster a commitment to transform society 


into a collective body that promotes the 
realization of our full human potential. “It 
is not enough in service programs to ac- 
knowledge that social problems exist. We 
need to go further to reflect on the sources 
of these problems and to build the skills 
and perspectives required for engaging in 
reform" (Claus & Ogden, 1999, p. 91). 

Maybach (1996) acknowledges that al- 
though service-learning cannot turn soci- 
ety into a caring, loving world, “with a new 
vision of service through cooperation rather 
than domination, . . . [service-learning is] a 
powerful tool with the potential to hel pal I 
members of society realize their own 
strengths and weaknesses as well as iden- 
tifytheabilities of others" (p. 235). Carnoy 
(1989) high lights the need to reconcile the 
contradictory ai ms of education. 

On one hand, it must socialize citi- 
zens and train labor for capitalist 
production. Part of socialization is to 
make the inequalities, injustices and 
hierarchies of capitalist production 
appear as natural consequences of 
economic and social life and to pro- 
mote capitalism as the most efficient 
and just of all economic systems.... On 
the other hand schools in America 
have also been charged with incul- 
cating children with democratic ide- 
als and with responding to demands 
on the state for equalizing access to 
material goods and services, particu- 
larly education itself, (p. 4) 

If service-learning is to fulfill its po- 
tential as a counter-hegemonic transfor- 
mative practice, we need clear and com- 
prehensive objectives that move students 
beyond feeling badly and toward under- 
standing the issues related to imbalances 
of power. This entails a need for ongoing 
dialogue, and a continuous improvement 
of programs for collaboration, reciprocity, 
and diversity (E rickson & O'Connor, 2000). 

“Educators [need to] seek out projects 
that are counter-hegemonic and work to 
ameliorate situations of social injustice" 
(Masucci & Renner, 2001, p. 5) and are in- 
tentionally focused on social justice. There 
is a growing need to clarify the ideological 
perspectives that underl ay servi ce-l earn i ng 
programs (K ah ne& Westheimer, 1996). The 
goals must center on responsiveness to real 
community needs, be realistic, and recipro- 
cal (Boyle-Baise & Sleeter, 2000) and we 
must be intentionally strategic about the 
program choices we make (Langseth, 2000). 
With a wi de range of potenti al educati onal , 
personal, and societal benefits in service- 
learning practices, we must be intentional 
in the design of service-learning programs 
to achieve our desired outcome (Rhoads, 
1998; Battistanti, 1996). 


Several authors call for a new frame- 
work for service learning toensurethat the 
theoretical foundations and critical com- 
ponents of a servi ce-l ear n i ng pedagogy are 
incorporated. Service has always been with 
us in this country, and it is time “to invent 
new models and create new ways of think- 
ing about service that will demonstrate 
democracy at its core. This means worki ng 
together tofi nd ways for everyone to be re- 
sponsible, productive, and empowered" 
(Weah et al., 2000, H 19). 

Masucci and Renner (2001) use the 
t er m “cr i t i ca I ser vi ce- 1 ea r n i n g" t o descr i be 
a framework that incorporates (a) social 
theory in both the written word and lived 
experiences; (b) action that includes dia- 
log with partnership organizations; (c) 
critical reflection to integrate and con- 
textualizes the experience; (d) development 
of teachers' and students' critical thi nki ng 
skills; and e) an environment of tolerance 
and respect rather than paternalism char- 
ity or pity. 

M aybach (1996) also seeks an alterna- 
tive service-learning model to enhance the 
exploration of issues of oppression, indi- 
vidual voice, empowerment, and social jus- 
tice which includes interactive reflection and 
dialogue, accountability for growth of all in- 
dividuals, inclusive approach to roles and 
termi nology of providers and red pients. 

Erickson and O'Connor (2000) pro- 
mote Cook's Contact Theory as a vehicle 
for service-learning to create greater per- 
sonal and social understanding between 
diverse individuals with face-to face con- 
tact. It includes pursuit of common goals, 
equal status, long-term contact that con- 
tradicts stereotypes, and social norms that 
favor contact. Densmore (2000) submits 
that teachers need to understand what ful I 
democracy means and realize for full par- 
ticipation they need to change how and 
what they teach about the systemic nature 
of social inequality. 

Rosenberger (2000) uses a Freirean 
I ens to exami ne servi ce-l ear n i ng as a peda- 
gogy of possibility and provides educators 
with approaches to address the cited limi- 
tations of service-learning. Praxis, “reflec- 
tion and action upon the world in order to 
transform it" (Freire quoted in Rosen- 
berger, p. 30) is at the heart of Freire's 
methodology and the goal of critical ser- 
vice-learning. 

The challenge for service-learning is 
to be transformative and liberatory in its 
acti on and move beyond i mmedi ate needs. 
She suggests that service-learners em- 
brace Freire's view of reality as dynamic 
and created, not static. Teachers should 
problematize existing reality and social 
structures in their classes rather than 
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making marginalized people the object of 
analysis. Being aware of the pitfall of false 
generosity, service-learners should seek to 
end the need for generosity. 

Being in solidarity with the people is 
a means of maintaining a balance of power 
between the teachers, students, and the 
community members being served. All 
must be active subjects in a critical analy- 
sis of the world and the transformative 
action. This requires analyzing all posi- 
tions of power and control that results in 
the privileged relinquishing their power. 
The concept of student conscientization, 
“achieving a deeper awareness both of the 
socio-cultural reality that shapes their 
lives and of their capacity to transform that 
reality" (Freire quoted in Rosenberger, p. 
35) is probably the most challenging com- 
ponent of this educational process. It en- 
tails percei vi ng one's pi ace i n real i ty, one's 
capability as an agent of change, and calls 
into question values which were never pre- 
viously questioned. 

F ri ere offers two methods to hel p gu i de 
students tothis awareness — dialogue and 
problem-posing. Problem-posing opens up 
mental constructs that create limitations 
on people's ability to see reality clearly. By 
presenting reality as a problem, it exposes 
and questions presuppositions, and allows 
students to see the injustices that must 
be overcome. By incorporating Freire's 
methodology, service-learning can partici- 
pate in the unveiling and problematizing 
the current reality of inequity, oppression, 
and domination. 

Critical multiculturalism or social 
recontructionist multicultural education 
can providethetheoretical foundation that 
is lacking in service-learning and render it 
a counter-hegemonic practice for social 
change. Making multicultural education a 
high priority in service-learning programs 
is essential to creating a participatory pro- 
cess with ongoing personal and profession 
growth (Langseth, 2000). 

Multicultural education, likeservice- 
learning means many different things to 
different people. It ranges from teaching 
about customs and traditions, to reducing 
discrimination, and appreciating cultural 
pluralism, but noneof these address insti- 
tutional racism (Densmore, 2000; Rhoads, 
1998). Critical multiculturalism is trans- 
formative in nature because its goal is to 
become knowledgeable about social, eco- 
nomic and political forces that have 
shaped society with an emancipatory mis- 
sion (Rhoads). 

O'Grady (2000) proposes combining 
service-learning with critical multicul- 
turalism as a pedagogy with the power to 
be transformative and createsocial change. 


'The academic rigor of multicultural edu- 
cation in tandem with service learning re- 
quires students to examine taken-for- 
granted assumptions and tothi nk critical ly 
and comprehensively about human issues 
that are basic to the quality of human life" 
(p. xiv). She highlights the mutual and ad- 
ditive benefit of this combination. 

Service-learning can help multicul- 
tural education reconnect tothecommuni- 
ties, using schooling to shape a future 
America that is more equal, democratic 
and just, and practice what we preach ac- 
tual izing the dialectic of theory and action 
(p. 15). "Multicultural education can pro- 
vide a vehicle to connect service-learning 
to an explicitly political stance regarding 
social justice, provides theory and practice 
to anti -racist anti -oppressive ideology, and 
thus expand the practice of service-1 ear n- 
i ng beyond 'doi ng good'" (p. 16). 

Acknowledging that "Each is incom- 
plete without the other if we wish our stu- 
dents to learn to be responsive to the de- 
mands of community in a diverse and 
democratic nation" (p 278), O'Grady warns 
that "Without the theoretical underpin- 
nings provided by multicultural education, 
service-learning can too easily reinforce 
oppressive outcomes. It can perpetuate 
racist, sexist, or classist assumptions 
about others and reinforce a colonialist 
mentality of superiority" (p. 12). 

Conclusion 

After a thorough examination of the 
literature, I concludethat service-learning 
can be a counter-hegemonic practice to af- 
fect social transformation. I offer Califor- 
nia State University Monterey Bay 
(CSU M B) as an example of effective imple- 
mentation of service-learning. This educa- 
tional institution is committed to creating 
"self- reflective, culturally aware, and re- 
sponsi ve commu n i ty pa rt i ci pants through 
reciprocal service and learning" (Alexander 
et al ,. 1998 quoted in Rice& Pollack, 2000, 
p. 115). 

CSU MB has developed a curriculum 
of cr i t i ca I ser vi ce I ea r n i n g pedagogy wh ose 
goal is "the creation of more just and eq- 
uitable communities" (p. 116). The uni- 
versity was created in 1994 and was in- 
tentionally designed to address the needs 
of 21st century students. At the core of 
their curriculum is social 
reconstructionist multiculturalism, em- 
phasizingteaching about social injustice 
and the systems of power, privilege, and 
oppression that maintain social inequity" 
(p. 118) and service-learning is a central 
element of their program. 

The administration, faculty, and com- 


munity members col laborati vely developed 
the mission of the school. Teachers are 
hired who share the values and are com- 
mitted to its mission — compassion, di- 
versity, justice, and social responsibility. 
Before students participate in service, 
ample preparation ti me is devoted for them 
to become reflective, explore assumptions, 
and understand societal patterns of power, 
privilege, and oppression. 

Students al so exami ne how thei r i den- 
tity shapes their worldviews and how sys- 
tems of oppression impact communities. 
This critical reflection leads to investiga- 
tions of ways that oppression is perpetu- 
ated by community service and their role 
as privi leged and equal partners. They re- 
flect not only about the perspectives of 
those with whom they work, but alsoabout 
themselves. There is pedagogical support 
for teachers and faculty development pro- 
grams as well as community partnership 
development. 

The community staff with whom stu- 
dents work have an awareness of them- 
selves, the dynamics of oppression, and 
how it plays out in the community. They 
work with organizations that areaddress- 
ing systemic issues. Community staff 
members are regarded as co-teachers and 
are valuable resources to the university 
(Rice& Pollack). 

In conclusion, I believe that service- 
learning practitioners need to recognizethe 
weaknesses of current practice and inten- 
tionally design a service-learning program 
with both a critical multicultural founda- 
tion and refined practices to maximize its 
potential for social transformation. I would 
submit that in addition to the generally 
accepted characteristics of quality service 
learning programs, there are additional 
requirements for a service-learning pro- 
gram to be counter-hegemonic and achieve 
this goal. There must be: 

(1) a common mission and shared vi- 
sion of education for civic engagement 
and social justice. 

(2) critical multicultural education as 
a foundation of the program. 

(3) critical reflection before, during, and 
aft er t h e ser vi ce- 1 ea r n i n g exper i en ce. 

(4) quality community partnerships 
committed to social justice where all 
parties are the subject of praxis. 

(5) a faculty development program that 
creates a practice-based model for in- 
corporating service-learning and critical 
multiculturalism into the curriculum. 
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